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Art and Religion 


A Symposium on the New Encounter 


In this issue we present selections from a large litera- 
ture on art and religion. The symposium is published 
in recognition of explorations going on within organized 
religion and the art world. There is much evidence of a 
new encounter, and an increasing awareness, within re- 
ligion at least, that art is of significance to those who 
would fully understand religion. 

This symposium is arranged and published by the staff 
of the National Council’s Central Department of Re- 
search and Survey, at the suggestion of the Department of 
Worship and the Arts, which supplied most of the mate- 
rials selected for quotation. 

The selections here given obviously encompass only 
limited aspects of the subject matter. They are made 
brief, in order to include writings both on specific mat- 
ters at issue and on the more inclusive cultural questions 
involved. 

“Artist and Believer’ 

“The life of the artist offers many analogies to the life 
of faith,” wrote Amos N. Wilder, professor of New 
Testament Interpretation at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, in Christianity and Crisis, New York, October 
5, 1953. “The strictness of his way of life, the combination 
of ascesis and joy, the law of incarnation which limits 
all false spirituality, such features of the artist’s calling 
carry both rebuke and instruction for the Christian, espe- 
cially in a time when indulgence and unreality have in- 
fected the practice of religion. In today’s cultural disar- 
ray, moreover, the modern artist in particular has much to 
teach us bearing on the rediscovery of meaning, the sift- 
ing of traditions, the discernment of spirits, and the re- 
newal of the word. The problem of communication for 
the church today is no less urgent than for the artist. Our 
elaboration of a new grammar and rhetoric of faith and 
apologetic can learn much from the new discourse of 
the poets... . 

“We need to be aware of the high price of religious 
faith, and not confuse it with the various aspects and 
talents of the inner life available to all comers. The 
analogy of poetry warns us that sentiments, emotions, 
memories, are but raw ingredients. Sentiments must be 
proved in life, ‘experiences’ must be digested, emotions 
and memories must fade and again come to life in charac- 
ter. Then, perhaps, by an unrecognized gestation, a richer 
and deeper self having taken form, a true prayer may 
voice itself within us... . 

“All this means selection, rejection, isolation, conflict 


for the believer as for the artist. The most elementary of 
all rules here—peculiarly offensive to the standing mores 
of our democratic outlook, where the truth that one man 
is as good as another is extended to condone mediocrity 
and to isolate and handicap excellence—this most ele- 
mentary of all rules is that ‘a man must break with the 
existing order of the world and with its interests and 
values. ... 

“The analogy of the artist suggests, indeed both the 
cost and the rewards of real devotion. For while on the 
one hand he makes himself as it were an Ishmaelite and 
a eunuch among men through the single-mindedness and 
intensity with which he pursues a special province among 
life’s many offerings, on the other hand he achieves a 
sensibility and a wealth and mastery in that province in- 
commensurable with the common experience. He slowly 
builds up an unseen edifice of sensibility, a coral reef 
in the soul of significances and relationships, a house not 
made with hands of images and imaginings—an edifice 
wrought, indeed out of the common realities, but set in 
new relations, bathed in the light of the imagination, 
transfigured not into a false unreality but into their true 
significance. Thus what began with the daily dust of life 
and the precisely observed fact of time and sense is now 
recognized to be a city let down from heaven. .. . 

“.. . Faith has its own rhetoric and spiritual things 
are not only spiritually discerned but are reported in a 
spiritual tongue. This is not to draw a fixed line between 
spirit and flesh, or between supernatural and natural. 
For all that is spiritual is first and indeed always in a 
sense natural. The language of faith may however be 
difficult and strange because we have not lived through 
the costs that illuminate it. It is a question of where we 
live and of our standpoint. The artist has paid his price 
and offers his vision of the world to those who have to 
some degree followed him. The modern artist of our 
world under judgment has exposed his nerves and heart 
to the fury and desolation of these decades, and can pro- 
vide meaning for those who have the same initiation. To 
those who come to the Gospel and the Scriptures, not with 
a wealth of sentiments or a success story of immunities 
achieved, but with a heart exercised in responsibilities, 
the veiled symbols of vocation and promise will be as 
their native tongue.” 


“The Nature of Religious Art’ 
On the occasion of the preparation of an exhibition of 


| | 
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examples of “explicit” and “implicit” religious art, past 
and present, Paul Tillich of Union Theological Seminary, 
and Theodore M. Greene, of Yale University, wrote a 
statement on the nature of religious art that included the 
following : 

“The great religious art of the past is bound to be more 
intelligible and acceptable to us because we are familiar 
with it. Contemporary religious art which is dynamic 
and path-finding is difficult for us to comprehend because 
it speaks to us in an unfamiliar style, and it is deeply 
disturbing because it is so often anguished and violent. 
This is, however, inevitable because each age must develop 
its own style and idiom and because our times are times 
of violence and anguish, anxiety and despair. It is not 
strange that our most sensitive and creative artists should 
so poignantly express this cultural distress in such baf- 
fling ways; nor is it surprising that they should so seldom 
express a triumphant faith or ‘the peace that passeth all 
understanding.’ We must admire their spiritual courage 
and their artistic integrity in an age of spiritual turmoil 
and anxiety. And we can be grateful to them for their 
notable artistic affirmations at a time when all spiritual 
affirmations are difficult and rare. For their art, as 
authentic art, is an affirmation of the creative imagina- 
tion, and their very violence is an implicit affirmation 
of all the values which are being threatened and violated 
in these tragic times. They have at least had the courage 
not to retreat into an empty formalism, or a traditional- 
istic conventionalism, or a dishonest saccharine prettiness. 
This courage of theirs may well be prophetic of a new 
religiously oriented cultural vitality which, we can hope, 
is slowly and painfully coming into being in our day. 

“This characteristic of modern art at its courageous 
best has been well described by Amos Niven Wilder: 
‘Modern affirmation is hard won. It speaks out of 
intimate initiation into our cultural and spiritual crisis. 
. . . There is something peculiarly poignant and mag- 
nificent in the spectacle of men wringing art and cele- 
bration out of these nightmares, and saying, “Neverthe- 
less,’ in the midst of the distempers that afflict the spirit 
today, and which afflict particularly the most gifted and 
sensitive.’ 

“What is the essence of a religiously expressive art, 
that is, of art that is both authentically artistic and sig- 
nificantly religious ? 

“1. To be authentically artistic is to be artistically 
‘alive,’ to possess artistic vitality. Such art is the product 
of the artist’s creative imagination, and it exhibits to the 
sensitive observer the hall-marks of his fresh and un- 
trammelled creativity... . 

“2. Artistically authentic art, in turn, can be signifi- 
cantly religious in two distinguishable ways, a) implicitly, 
and b) explicitly. 

“a) It is implicitly religious, if it expresses, in what- 
ever fashion, the artist’s sensitive and honest search for 
ultimate meaning and significance in terms of his own 
contemporary culture. If religion be defined as man’s 
‘ultimate concern for Ultimate Reality,’ all art which re- 
flects however partially and distortedly, this ultimate con- 
cern is at least implicitly religious, even if it makes no 
use whatever of a recognizable ‘religious’ subject-matter 
or any traditional ‘religious’ symbols. Picasso’s ‘Guernica’ 
is profoundly religious in this implicit sense because it 
expresses so honestly and powerfully modern man’s an- 


* “Protestant Orientation in Contemporary Art,” an Essay in 
o—— Problems in Contemporary Literature, Harpers, 1952, p. 
245. 


guished search for ultimate meaning and his passionate 
revolt against cruelty and hatred. 

“b) Authentic art is explicitly religious if it expresses 
the artist’s sensitive and honest search for ultimate mean- 
ing and significance with the aid of a recognizable ‘re- 
ligious’ subject-matter or ‘religious’ symbols, that is, by 
using, in whatever way, the familiar materials of some 
historical religious traditions. In the Christian tradition, 
all Biblical material and such symbols as the Cross are 
‘religious’ in this sense. The mere use of such material 
does not, of course, guarantee either artistic integrity or 
significant religious expressiveness.” 


The Opportunity: Livable Cultural Relations 


In a paper, “The Christian Opportunity,” published in 
The Third Hour, New York, Issue III, 1947, Denis de 
Rougement wrote in part: 

“As a layman belonging to the Church, and seeing its 
opportunity for action in the outside world and the call 
of misery in our time, I expect this: 

“1) That the Church offer a type of livable human 
relationship as it did in the dark centuries before the 
blooming of the Middle Ages, its masterpiece. We have 
to reestablish the meaning of the living community which 
has been almost killed by the gigantism of our adminis- 
trative machine, by the reign of money, by industrial 
nomadism, and by the mass deportations, which left 
everything to the state and its rules, often useful rules, 
but never rules of life. I would like a Christian sociology 
for the XXth century. 

“2) That the Church offer a type of livable cultural 
relationship, that it dare again to support and head an 
intellectual vanguard, instead of keeping its backward 
and suspicious position, a position academic in the sacred 
arts as well as in the living cultures, thus leaving it 
disconcerted. Our theologians should adopt a policy of 
intervention instead of virtuous indignation toward new 
schools unprovided with principles of integration, of com- 
mon measure, of spiritual ambition, without ‘devotion to 
anything avowable.’ All the culture of the West—music, 
painting, philosophy, literature—came out of the churches 
and the convents, but, alas, it also went out of them! It 
is time that we struggle to find it again and bring it back. 

“3) That the Church stop protecting the sad and in- 
efficacious bourgeois morality which too many Christians 
today mistake for virtue; it should restore among the 
worshippers the meaning of personal vocation, which is 
the foundation for specifically Christian moral. . . . 

“4) That in the political domain, the Church affirms 
with strength the transcendency of its Head against all 
the national partisan and state absolutisms. If it should 
ever happen that a really international spirit establish 
itself on our planet, it will only be in the name of some- 
thing transcending our national, political and racial ties. 
And that is why the ecumenical movement assumes a 
capital, political importance in our century, it can offer 
the one example of a world union, while respecting 
national diversities. Why say it can, it must do it, and if 
it fails, I see nothing ahead of us better than tyrants, their 
wars and the tyranny they create. 

“Let me add: This program which, to my eyes, sum- 
marizes the greatest opportunity that Christianity has had 
in the XXth century would remain a Utopia if the Chris- 
tians depended on the churches to fulfill it. The churches, 
as organized bodies, can only support and frame Christian 
action, which will be implemented, as it has always been 
by persons and by small groups, by some ‘exalted men’ 
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like St. Francis of Assisi; by humble people gathered in 
a room; by some mystics who seem of no importance ; by 
men of whom it will be said that they exaggerated and 
dreamed, that they lacked common sense and saw too big. 
Perhaps by small periodicals like this one.” 


Satisfactory Society for Satisfactory Art 


“The principle of Ruskin and Morris, that only a satis- 
factory society can produce satisfactory art—that beauty 
in art is bound up with the enjoyment of valuable and 
significant work in a genuinely cooperative community— 
would, I think, be widely accepted among contemporary 
writers and critics,” wrote S. L. Bethell, lecturer in Eng- 
lish in the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, in The Literary Outlook (London, The Shel- 
don Press, 1943; New York, The Macmillan Company). 

“It seems evident, at least, that there can never be a 
spontaneous outburst of sound artistic activity until 
society is re-ordered upon principles which respect, in- 
stead of outraging, the nature of man. I do not suggest 
that we must wait for a utopian state of individual and 
social perfection. . . . But it is not especially visionary to 
expect that at some future time—perhaps not so very far 
ahead—our leaders will be forced by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances to design for us a social order more in accord- 
ance with the real needs of human life... . 

“The nearer the social order approaches to a satisfac- 
tion of genuine human needs (the need to exercise free 
choice, to own things, to do valuable work, to live in 
neighborly peace, and to worship God together, if we be- 
lieve in Him), the more likely it is to produce good artists, 
who will feel themselves a part of the community and 
will voice for the community its beliefs and aspirations.” 


The Preacher's Debt to the Artist 

In the recent Warrack lectures, entitled “The Com- 
munication of the Gospel” (London, Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1952), David H. C. Read has stated the 
task of the minister: 

“The preacher ought to be reading the books and 
poems, seeing the plays and films and paintings, hearing 
the music of the present day to the limit of his natural 
capacity. This may seem obvious enough, but there would 
surely be more reflection in the modern pulpit of the ten- 
sion and confusion revealed in the world of art if preach- 
ers were really in contact with it in a serious way—and 
not just to pick out this or that extravagance for sensa- 
tional abuse. It is a dangerous half-truth to say that of 
course the Christian knows the answer that releases the 
tension and ‘gives to wild confusion peace.’ This is not 
the kiss of peace; it is the kiss of death. It is the attempt 
to avoid Gethsemane. The preacher has in every genera- 
tion a debt to the artist, and today he should be sharing 
his sensitivity to the disorder of the human spirit. A by- 
product of this contact would be the emergence from our 
congregations of the genuine Christian artist, the novel- 


_ ist, the poet, the dramatist, the musician, who could ex- 
press in their medium not only Gethsemane but Easter.” 


“The Teacher as Artist’ 
The teacher as artist was discussed by Hulda Niebuhr 
in an address delivered at her inauguration as professor 


_ of Christian Education at the McCormick Theological 


Seminary, Chicago, in 1953, printed in McCormick Speak- 


ing, October, 1953. She said in part: 


“Man is by nature both philosopher and artist, says 
Benedetto Croce, and he needs to be artist first. It is an 


_ exciting and a clarifying idea for the teacher that per- 
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haps as teacher he needs to be both artist and philosopher 
and possibly artist first. If he may wonder how he can 
live and work with some of the unsolved and seemingly 
unsolvable problems which come to him as philosopher, 
possibly he will see that as artist he can solve those prob- 
lems, or even find them nonexistent. ... 

“There are possibly as many definitions of art as there 
are of religion, but they would seem to agree that the ap- 
peal of the artist is to the imagination. The artist does 
not tell about a subject. He conveys its quality in the 
form of imagery to an image-making mind. 

“So the artist in the teacher sets forth in a context of 
life and activity whatever aspect of reality he is com- 
mending to his pupils and depends upon the pupil’s in- 
tuitive conclusion, as that pupil takes hold of the quality 
of experience with the tentacles of his imagination, using 
then all his own conscious and preconscious knowledge, 
building up new structures of imagery, attended by senti- 
ment and feeling. When, in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, Jesus had done this suggesting, exemplifying, 
picturing, he could well leave to the listener the answer to 
the question, ‘Who is my neighbor?” And it was an 
answer again searching and demanding, probing motives, 
stirring the will. 

“Tt was an artist’s appeal, to a mind not merely garnet- 
ing, not to a slavishly accepting mind, but to a mind at 
work, formulating, re-formulating, accepting and reject- 
ing, sensing quality, feeling values. The artist’s appeal is 
to the total mind, to the living, active, uniquely respond- 
ing human being. He sets another mind to work discover- 
ing the quality of that aspect of reality which he is trying 
to disclose. 

“And the artist cannot merely tell because he is per- 
sonally involved in his task. His telling is in answer to 
a personal pressure, an inner urgency that cannot be de- 
nied. He must show forth what aspect of reality has 
been revealed to him. He makes no pretense to the de- 
tached perspective which the scientist and the philosopher 
need. He is full of wonder and excitement about the 
things he has seen and heard and felt and understood, 
and he wants to share the essence of his experience. Per- 
haps that experience is something as compelling as Isaiah’s 
awe before the inexorable demands of God’s holiness, 
with the desire that his pupil be made sensitive to these 
demands. The artist is not a dispassionate onlooker, net 
a coolly logical observer, but a participant in an ex- 
perience. Avowedly his interest, his devotion, his ap- 
preciation, or his awe and reverence, are determining 
factors in his transmission. . . . 

“Because the artist is involved in his presentation, the 
artist in any teacher has presentiments of the meaning 
of God’s grace, even if he is not thinking in Christian 
terms. He will know from his own experience that his 
vision did not come to him bidden by anyone, although he 
will recognize mediators and agents. He will know that 
the pupil must come to his very own apprehension and 1e- 
sponse. In Christian terms, the artist knows that faith 
must spring alive in the soul in answer to God’s grace.” 


The Difficult Position of the Protestant Churches 


What is the present situation in the Protestant 
churches? Helmuth Uhrig answers in a paper, “On the 
Problem of Christian Art,” in Die Neue Furche (Stutt- 
gart, Germany) June, 1952. 

“The Protestant Church is in a difficult position vis-a- 
vis picture and form. On the one hand one is aware of 
the prohibition against images in the books of Moses. On 
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the other hand one knows that form, gesture, picture, 
view and presentation—therefore everything which is re- 
ceived by the eyes—is indispensable to man and cannot be 
separated from word and concept. It is done, neverthe- 
less; so there is great danger of losing the living power 
of expression of the word (verbum humanum). The word 
is thus no longer fit to express life. 

“The situation is for this reason especially difficult be- 
cause the Reformation took place at a time in which 
graphic art turned with all consistency to illustration and 
abandoned the idea-picture as its end and task. From this 
time on, an art developed in the West which separated its 
being from all religion and metaphysics. The Reforma- 
tion placed the grace of God, as a central concern, over 
against the total depravity of man alone. Yet in graphic 
art, from the Renaissance up to the 19th century, man 
was made the measure of all things. The spiritual orienta- 
tion of the faith of the Reformation and the spiritual 
orientation of the graphic art of the Renaissance, there- 
fore, stood diametrically opposite to each other. 

“In addition, there is a further consideration. At the 
beginning of the Reformation there was very much in 
vogue in the Christian Church of the time—at least in 
the popular faith—the ‘magical picture,’ the picture, that 
is, which is adored and which can perform a miracle. 
But the ‘magical’ picture is in dangerous proximity to the 
‘idol-image.’ Precisely this image was referred to in the 
Mosaic image-prohibition. Because of this, the Protestant 
Church permitted itself, above all in the time of the 
picture-controversy, to be misled by very dangerous and 
unbiblical encroachments, and completely to throw out the 
haby with the bath. To be sure the ‘magical’ picture is 
forbidden by the Bible—and it remains so to this day. But 
again and again the ‘visible sign’ is demanded for exhorta- 
tion, encouragement and recollection. The Bible is even 
here, as in every situation of finite beings, much more 
far-sighted, deeper-grounded, than we men: it forbids the 
idol-image, and it requires sign and form. One must be 
completely clear about that once, in order to be able to 
recognize the whole consequence, into which the Prot- 
estant Church has thereby come: that she has so thor- 
oughly confused the Mosaic image-prohibition on the one 
hand and the demand for sign and form on the other.” 

His conclusion: “Two claims are placed upon art: 
genuineness of expression and validity of form. These 
claims are therefore placed also on Christian art. Only, 
with the quite fundamental distinction, that the genuine- 
ness refers not only to the experience possible to the 
artist but rather in the first place to the genuineness of 
the expression from the Bible. Certainly it is a funda- 
mental obligation for the Christian artist that he has 
really lived through what he creates. But it is not per- 
mitted to him to be satisfied with that. Christian art places 
beyond all that a quite certain demand, namely that his 
capacity for experience humble itself under the reality 
of God’s word. 

“One should now place the question concerning the 
validity of form, but therewith begins the problem of 
modern art in the Christian view.” 


Modern Art Expressing Faith 


There is evident “a breaking down of the churches’ 
rigidity and a reawakening of the artists’ interest in re- 
ligious themes,” it is stated in Fortune, New York, De- 
cember, 1953, in an editorial note introducing a number 
of reproductions, in color, of works of modern architects 
and artists. The artist, religious, atheist, and agnostic, 


“is beginning to feel again the emotional and spiritual 
power of faith.” There is among the churches “renewed 
acceptance of contemporary art,” and among the artists 
“rediscovery of richness and beauty in religious symbol 
and story.” 


Ecumenical Conference on the Church and Art 


A “short survey” of the Conference on the Church and 
Art, held in 1953 at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 
Switzerland, has been prepared by Hendrik Kraemer, the 
director of the Institute. The 54 members (there was 
no one present from the United States) were divided 
into four groups. The planning of the Conference soon 
led ‘on to the problem of the relation between truth, holi- 
ness, and the various expressions of beauty, and to a new 
grasp of the simple fact that man is also called upon to 
use his artistic and creative abilities to glorify God and 
to make His revelation apparent. The Bible itself, even 
though it offers in no respect a theory concerning beauty 
and art, frequently implies in speaking of dancing, sing- 
ing, artisanship, the splendor of nature, etc., that it takes 
for granted the role of the expressive and creative quali- 
ties of art in the service of God.” 

Among the findings: The group on drama urged that 
the church take into account the theater as a whole. The 
painters expressed their sense of isolation from the 
church, and a feeling that the church is not really in- 
terested in the contributions the artists have to make. The 
musicians made pleas for a better understanding by the 
church of the function of music, for a better understand- 
ing “between the ministry of the word” and music, for 
a search for the role of the congregation “in these 
matters.” 


Biography of a Way of Life 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who has known Vermont 
since 1762,* is both appreciative and judicial in her book, 
The Vermont Tradition (Boston, Little Brown & Co., 
1953. $4.50). 

This is “the biography of an outlook on life.”” Much 
is made of Vermont’s controversy with New York and its 
undemocratic land laws (now happily obsolete). What 
the Civil War meant to Vermont is told in terms of 
austere men opposed to debt, who went into debt for a 
cause and soon paid it. One who has been in Vermont on 
Memorial Day and has seen people carrying peonies to 
little rural cemeteries now understands better than before. 

Vermont thrift is revealed with perspective. The social 
leadership and resources of the state are here described. 
There are short biographies of Justin Morrill, father of 
the agricultural colleges, whose portrait occupies a prom- 
inent place in the Senate lobby, Robert Frost, John 
Dewey, and Warren Austin. John Dewey was born in 
Burlington, and he was able to go to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity only because an aunt gave him her savings. 

There is also the story of a young school principal who 
did not like administrative detail and became a happy 
contractor and builder who works with the men. Mrs. 
Fisher says that Vermont still can look at people as people 
and recognize honorable work performed with the hands. 

More than one summer visitor will be eternally grate- 
ful for Mrs. Fisher’s assurance that the huge crops of 
tourists—now an economic asset of the state, ranking 
with milk and marble—are never discussed by Vermont- 
ers except among themselves. 


* This is the Vermont way of stating when your ancestors ar- 
rived in the State. 
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